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{From ** he (Building of the Ship **) 
iBy HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

•« 

T HOU, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hope of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate; 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

’Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 

’Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale ! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee — are all with thee ! 

















Lilted Fast Freights Best 

fBy Waiving His Rights to a Passenger Train, ’Veteran Engineer Believes His Life 
Was Spared on One Occasion 


I T'S quite a step back to August S, 1829, when 
the Stourbridge Lion, the lirst steam railroad 
locomotive used in this country, made its 
initial run over our tracks at Honesdale, Pa. 
But such a Btep is well worth taking in 
that we may note the 
remarkable advancement 
achieved by railroad 
management since that 
time. Little will we 
wonder then that men 
engaged in railroad work 
Blip by the fifty-year 
mark of service scarcely 
aware of the fact, so 
closely are they bound to 
it by its romance and 
fascination. 

“ Fifty years and one 
month of continuous em¬ 
ployment without a sin¬ 
gle regret,” therefore 
seems to sum up very 
nicely the career of 
Chaki.es E. Ryndes, a 
former locomotive engi¬ 
neer on the Susquehanna 
division, who retired on 
pension on April 1, 1925. 

He was born at Kirk¬ 
wood, nine miles east of 
Binghamton, X. Y., 

March 22, 1854, the 

younger of two sons of 
the late James H. 

Ryndes, a farmer. While 
he was yet a small boy, 
the family moved to Osage, Mitchell county, 
Iowa, at which place the father enlisted in the 
4th Iowa cavalry in 1861, and later, at the battle 
of Vicksburg, suffered wounds that caused his 
death. This sad loss resulted in the selling of 
the Iowa home and the return of the family to 
the East where, for some years afterward, the 


members resided at Fishkill Plains, near Pough¬ 
keepsie, with their grandfather on their father’s 
side. 

Attaining the age when he felt capable of 
caring for himself, James, the older brother, 
went to Oneonta where 
he soon found work with 
the Company as a wiper 
in the local roundhouse. 
That was in 1873. Two 
years later, he sent for 
his brother for whom he 
had also found a place 
taking care of the engine 
used on the gravel train 
then located at Afton, 
and the latter, there¬ 
upon, began work on 
March 1, 1875. The en¬ 
gine was the Eliakem R. 
Ford, No. 2. George 
Conklin was the engi¬ 
neer and James McFad- 
den, the conductor. In 
June, however, these men 
were succeeded by “ Red 
dy ” White and James 
Sullivan, engineer and 
conductor, respectively. 
The train worked in both 
directions out of Afton 
during (lie grading of 
the road in that vicinity. 

For a little more than 
three years, he followed 
the occupation of a 
wiper, all the time, mean¬ 
while, entertaining a growing desire some day to 
become an engineer. He worked at Clierrv Val¬ 
ley, Cobleskill, Oneonta and Nineveh, and was 
invariably called upon to look after the engine 
used to draw the pay car, when the train tied up 
at Bainbridge where the paymasters were accus- 
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tom«d to pass the night when on that end of the 
road. 

Then came his much longed for opportunity to 
go firing and in October, 1870, he was assigned to 
“ 97,” a coal train running out of Oneonta, and 
worked first with “ Reddy ” White. Afterward 
he fired also for Jerry Whaley and Osmer Whit¬ 
aker, both of whom have since retired from the 
service. Hut his days as a fireman were few in 
comparison with the requirements of the present 
time, and in just one year and ten months, or on 
August 1. 18SO, he went running on “ 9S,” a 
freight train scheduled between Oneonta and 
Meeiianicville via Schenectady, East Line and 
High Street, with William Shields, also now re¬ 
tired, as his conductor. 

When his turn came to take a passenger train, 
he waived his rights in favor of the next man in 
line, rather than go away from home. C. 
Hammond, the superintendent, did not approve 
of his attitude, but nevertheless acquiesced. 
Truman Austin got the job and on his first trip, 
on July 19, 1894, while making the run south 
from Albany with the “ Sleeper,” ran into an 
open switch at Esperance. and with his fireman, 
was buried beneath his engine at the “ hay barn.” 
This was the nearest Mr. Ryndes ever came to 
suffering a like fate which he fully believes would 
have befallen him but for the faet that he chose 
not to take his turn in passenger service at that 
time. 

The majority of his running was done in fast 
freight service between Oneonta and Mechanic- 
ville, due to his preference for that kind of work. 
For several years prior to his retirement, how¬ 
ever, he was on Train No. 800 which carries pas¬ 
sengers from Oneonta and intermediate stations 
to Binghamton, the crew returning with a “ drop ” 
train. 

His great liking for railroad work is reflected 
in the fact that he was always a steady worker. 
At one time, he worked 412 days, including 
Sundays, without laying off. Of this he was not 
aware until summoned to the superintendent's 
office which, in those days, happened only when 
punishment was to be meted out. He was not 
conscious of having violated any of the rules of 
the service, but approached the office fearful, 
nevertheless, of the outcome of his visit. Great 
was his surprise, however, when his attention was 
called to the record already mentioned and he 
was told he had better take a day or two off ami 
41 see the sights.” 

Like many another railroad man who 1ms made 
a close study of his work, he, too, has some 
-opinions that are worthy of mention. He likes 
best to think of the days when engineers referred 
to the engines to wliieh they were assigned as 
“My engine,” and when these same engines were 
known to others as “ Ryndes’ engine,” or by the 
name of whoever was running them at the time. 
Engines like the “ SOO ” were the most perfect 


freight engines ever owned by the Company, he 
declares, and he pays a similar compliment to the 
“ 500 ” class of passenger engines. Best of all, 
however, he liked the No. 200, a single cab lump 
burner that he used in fast freight service for 
some time, but admits that the “ 800 ” engines 
were an improvement over this. 

Typical of the pride that engineers and firemen 
took in their engines during the earlier days on 
the road, he recalls: “Why, we used to work on 
our engines all day Sunday and nights, and even 
between times, to keep them looking nice and in 
good working order.” 

Speaking of the many improvements that have 
been made in locomotive equipment since he first 
went on the road, he declares that all these things 
have developed so gradually that it is hard to 
tell just which is the most important of all. 
The air brake he considers as indispensable to the 
safety of trains, but speaks proudly of the ability 
of the old-time trainman to apply the hand 
brakes. He mentions in this connection the Fisk 
brothers, and others, who had a knack of slowing 
a train down and then almost making an nil- 
brake stop.” Then, too, he tells how it became 
necessary, many times, with the old type of en¬ 
gines to cut them off from the train, and, after 
getting in on a side track, run them back and 
forth in order to get water into the boiler, or how, 
when tied up as the result of a wreck, it was a 
practice to jack up the back end so that the 
wheels would clear the rails and then put the 
engine in motion. 

His brother, James, also became an engineer, 
but since October 18, 1882, when, with engine No. 
90, he went through Ryndes’ bridge south of 
Oneonta, and into the Susquehanna river, he has 
not followed that occupation. Following that ac¬ 
cident the brothers bought a farm of 100 acres 
just outside the city and lived there for several 
years, acquiring meanwhile an adjoining farm of 
140 acres. It is on this latter farm, located on 
R. F. D. Route No. 2. Otcgo, N. V.. that Mu. and 
Mrs. Ryndes, with their son-in-law, Alfred Mac¬ 
Donald, and family, are living. The farm first 
purchased has since been sold, and his brother 
n6w resides at No. 2 Parish avenue, Oneonta. 

In 1880, he married Miss Hattie Atwell, whose 
brother, Charles, now residing in Binghamton, 
was for many years in the employ of the Com¬ 
pany as an engineer, and to them two daughters 
were born, both of whom, however, have since 
died. 

He is a.member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association and for forty-three years 
has been a member of the Brotherhood of Loco¬ 
motive Engineers, Division No. 58, of which he 
was its chief for twenty years and also served as 
a member of its grievance committee. His re¬ 
ligious affiliations are with the Brooklyn Bible 
Students. 
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Where The Money Goes 

This Article, Reprinted from “Packing and Shipping, ’’ Tells Us That Transportation 
Costs Lie Largely in Shipping Rooms, Streets and Terminals 

tBv MAJOR ELIHU CHURCH, ‘^Transportation Engineer, 'Port of &Ceu) York Jlulhori'u 


T ransportation is the most important 

factor in American life today. Our whole 
national development is based on our abil¬ 
ity to move goods from one part of the country 
to another. Instead of being a nation of scattered 
self-sufficient communities, every section, every 
industry, every individual is vitally dependent for 
food, raw materials and markets on distant sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

The United States is what it is because of fast, 
cheap and adequate transportation on a national 
scale. Why is this so, and what can be done to 
make it faster, cheaper and Btill more adequate? 

(food transportation eliminates the handicaps 
of space—From the standpoint of the manufac¬ 
turer supplies can be obtained from a distance 
and finished product marketed over a vast terri¬ 
tory. The limits of distance and volume are fixed 
by cost. There is no use producing if you cannot 
economically distribute what you produce. 

The savings effected in the efficient manufacture 
of goods are often lost in their distribution. Why 
is this? Because manufacture generally takes 
place in one establishment under centralized di¬ 
rection, whereas distribution is often carried on 
between points thousands of miles apart without 
centralized supervision and under divided re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Let us look at the whole picture. The United 
States is the greatest industrial nation in the 
world. Our factories are wonders of organization 
and management. They are equipped with the 
latest types of machinery. Their processes are 
standardized ami the work of production from the 
basic materials to the finished article is carried 
out with an absence of waste, motion and effort 
that has no equal. The labor is intelligent, well 
paid and efficient. Tn spite of expensive plants 
and high wages, our principle of mass production 
gives us low unit costs. 

The transportation systems of the country are 
without a peer. Our railroads carry more goods 
over longer distances for less money than those 
of any other land. Powerful locomotives haul 
prodigious loads in up-to-date equipment over 
as good road beds as are to lie found anywhere. 

Why then, with low production costs and low 
lino-haul rates, should there be. any cause for 
complaint about the expense of bridging the gap 
between producer and consumer? The answer is 


simple. Line-haul is generally cheap but the ex¬ 
pense of getting goods in shape to be transported 
and in getting them to and from the line-haul car¬ 
riers is often very high. It is the incidentals of 
boxing, crating and baling and of carting to and 
from the railroad station or the steamship pier 
that causes the mischief. Transportation costs 
lie largely in shipping rooms and in city streets 
and terminals. Here these may easily roll up a 
total of " Incidental expenses ” that will reach 
many times what is paid for the line-haul. Here 
is the main point of attack if economies are to lie 
effected. 

It must always be borne in mind that the total 
cost of making a shipment of freight involves a 
great many different operations by various peo¬ 
ple and at widely scattered points. There is sel¬ 
dom any coordinated control of these activities. 
Many of them are carried on by parties with con¬ 
flicting interests and under conditions where the 
selfishness or indifference of one group may cause 
great expense to another. The sum of all the 
costs from the original packing to the final un¬ 
packing and including the cost of the container, 
the handlings and minor movements en route, the 
interest on the investment, during the time of the 
trip, the damage, the loss, the insurance and ill 
inevitable “ paper work ” constitute a total whi'di 
is the real burden transportation places on busi¬ 
ness. Any study of the subject must begin with 
preparing the freight for shipment and carry 
through in detail from the first operation of the 
shipper to the last of the consignee. 

Having once viewed the problem in its entirety, 
it is possible to realize the relative importance of 
the various stops and see what can be done to 
reduce their proportionate share of the total 
money spent. 

The problem of boxing and crating shipments 
has not received proper attention. With a plenti¬ 
ful supply of cheap lumber the technique of crat¬ 
ing might he ignored and an excess of material 
used to overcome the weakness of a poorly de¬ 
signed container. It is estimated that one-seventh 
to one-tenth of the total lumber cut in the country 
goes into wood boxing. With rapidly advancing 
prices and diminishing supply, the utilization of 
this material to the best possible advantage is 
imperative. 

The proper proportionment of parts, the fasten- 
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ings and the various types of reinforcement best 
suited are now made tire subject of expert study 
and experiment. Rough handling by carriers is 
receiving close study on the part of the claim pre¬ 
vention groups, and much has been accomplished 
in this direction, although there is considerable 
room for improvement. 

Another important factor to be considered is 
the weight of the case. One leading firm is re¬ 
ported to use between thirty and sixty tons of 
wood boxing and crating a day. The weight of 
the box pays the same freight rate as the con¬ 
tents. Average figures mean but little and to say 
that the case is on the average 15% of the total 
gives a mere approximation from which can be 
estimated the country’s freight bill due to this 
item. A recent example where the case weighed 
six times as much as its contents shows what it 
may mean to a particular shipper. 

The increasing use of fibre and corrugated 
boxes has made it necessary to give attention to 
their design and construction. The buying habits 
of certain businesses are changing and there is a 
growing tendency to order smaller shipments at 
more frequent intervals. The development of ply¬ 
wood or laminated packages, wire bound ami 
other types, as well as combinations of fibre ami 
wood are indications of the trend of changing 
conditions in the package field. The conflicting 
claims of merit and superiority of the different 
types will be adjusted through the tests of time 
and experience, and the loss and damage records 
of each. 

The next step, as the shipment moves forward 
from origin to destination, generally involves a 
terminal trucking movement from factory or 
warehouse to railroad station or steamship pier. 
With the coming of the motor truck it was gen¬ 
erally felt that the horse drawn vehicle was 
doomed. This prediction has not come to pass. 
Three out of every four trucks handling heavy 
freight on West Street, Manhattan, still use 
horses, nor is the reason far to seek. 

Terminal movements generally are carried on 
through crowded streets and a large proportion 
of time is spent in loading and unloading or in 
waiting for a chance to load or unload. The 
items of overhead, garage and chauffeurs’ wages 
spread over an average working day brings the 
cost of keeping a motor truck on the streets up 
to about six cents a minute. The cost of trucking 
depends more on the time that will be required 
than on the length of the haul. If conditions 
permitted motors to move continuously at. high 
speed with full loads the situation would be dif¬ 
ferent. 

With the average load only a ton and a half, 
street speeds of about four miles an hour and five 
hours out of every eight spent standing still for 
the purpose of receiving and discharging loads or 
waiting for a chance to, the horse is holding his 
own. 


Street congestion places a heavy burden on the 
cost of living and doing business in many of our 
cities. This is estimated to run from from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred million dollars 
a year in New York City. A firm of wholesale 
distributors are reported to have saved over one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars in trucking 
charges a year by moving their warehouse from 
Manhattan $o Brooklyn where the streets are less 
crowded. 

Trucks are often underloaded because a day’s 
shipments have to be distributed among several 
railroads with only partial loads going to any one 
of them. The separated locations and the time 
lost at each station make it necessary to use sep¬ 
arate trucks for each station. 

Unnecessary delays are not only occasioned by 
street congestion but by the time wasted at fac¬ 
tory and warehouse in putting on and taking off 
loads as well ns by the waits at stations due to 
lack of adequate facilities such ns tail board 
space. 

Goods are hauled unnecessary distances because 
of badly located terminals and the fact that those 
of the different carriers are separated makes con¬ 
solidated truck loads impossible. 

Union off-line freight stations used jointly by 
all the railroads entering any given city would 
help the situation. These stations should lie built 
in (lie centers of the districts where freight origi¬ 
nates or to which it is destined. 

The haul to and from them would lie short. It 
would be possible to deliver all outbound freight 
to one station irrespective of the number of rail¬ 
roads that were to carry it to destination for the 
stations would act as clearing houses for the 
freight. 

After sorting it would maintain a tractor 
I railer service to and from the cars at the rail 
heads of the respective roads. Under these con¬ 
ditions trucks would have the advantage of carry¬ 
ing maximum loads. 

It goes without saying that stations should be 
of a size to receive the trucks ns they arrive. A 
recent investigation of conditions at a railroad 
nier station on Manhattan disclosed the fact that 
due to cramped quarters trucks were kept in line 
an average of 54 minutes before they got a chance 
to discharge their loads. That wait at six cents 
a minute cost $3.24 and as the average load 
brought in was only 2.154 pounds—it represented 
an amount equivalent to that required to move 
the goods by rail about four hundred miles. 

Inbound freight would also be handled through 
these off-line stations. It is a recognized fact that 
freight should not accumulate at the stations. 
The ideal condition would be to so synchronize 
and coordinate collection, rail and delivery move¬ 
ments that it moved continuously from origin to 

(Concluded on Page IS) 
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When Veterans Meet 

oftCeetings of Their Association Are Nou) Recognized as Guaranteeing An Opportunity 
to Meet Old Friends and Talk Over The Treasured Events of the Past 


T is quite evident that the Veterans on the 
Susquehanna division appreciate the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by the regular meetings of their 
Association, to meet and renew acquaintances. 
This is the impression to be gained, at least, from 
the spirit that per¬ 
vades these meetings. 

It is that kind of 
spirit that binds peo¬ 
ple together in happy 
accord with bonds of 
good fellowship and 
kindly consideration, 
and makes for broth¬ 
erly love among men. 

Each succeeding 
meeting reflects a 
growing interest in 
the Veteran move¬ 
ment, which is at¬ 
tested by a larger and 
more enthusiastic at¬ 
tendance. Each, there¬ 
fore, may he consid¬ 
ered in the light of a 
new success. And the 
meeting on Sunday, 

May 23, which was 
held in the Municipal 
Hall in Oneonta, was 
of this same fine or¬ 
der. Dinner was 
' served in the Hotel 
Oneonta at noon and 
was enjoyed by nearly 
a hundred people, 
members of the Asso¬ 
ciation and its Ladies’ 

Auxiliary, and their 
friends. Later, at the 
hall, these folk were 
joined by others whose 
homes are in Oneonta. 
until no less than one 
hundred and thirty 
persons were present 
when W. C. Gurnet 
of Binghamton, the 
president, called the 
meeting to order. 

“America” was sung and the Lord’s Prayer rc- 
peted in unison, in opening the meeting. There 
followed then a very pleasing program of vocal 


and instrumental music, the various numbers be¬ 
ing rendered by the Misses Audry and Dorothea 
lvocli, pianist and violinist, respectively, and 
daughters of W. II. Koch, a roadmaster on the 
division. Both are musicians of exceptional 
talent and have been 
heard on other occa¬ 
sions by the Veter¬ 
ans, who, indeed, ap¬ 
preciate their efforts. 

1 nterspersing the 
work of these young 
ladies, the Colonie 
department’s 
Messrs. 

It u lr t 

John Keefe, Paul, 

( 'lickner, and Peter 
IIekfern —- was on 
hand and sang the 
Mings that have made 
it so popular with 
the members of the 
Association. Mr 
Ci.ick.NEB and Mr. 
Rtttitz were also 
heard in solo num¬ 
bers, with Mrs. Peter 
Ileffern as piano ac¬ 
companist. 

No speaker had 
been provided for the 
occasion, and in lieu 
of this feature Mr. 
Gurney, quoting from 
his monthly communi¬ 
cation to The Rail¬ 
road Em ployee, the 
official organ of the 
Veteran movement, 
for June, made an 
urgent plea for a bet¬ 
ter and more appreci¬ 
ative understanding 
of the principles of 
that movement. With 
considerable emphasis 
lie made clear the 
fact that there is 
nothing to be feared 
through affiliation with it, that there is nothing 
of a secret nature connected with the meetings of 
(Concluded on Page 10) 


Old Bill! 

r llEY call me Old Rill! Folks say—I over¬ 
hear them now and then—that I’m failing, 
that I’m not the man that I used to be phy¬ 
sically. ’Tig true; my hair is grey and getting thin, 
my face once firm and full of color is pale and 
worn, I don't seem to stand as straight as I once 
did, and my step is slow and carefully taken for 
it seems as though my sight is growing dim. 

“But I’m not old! Folks don’t understand, that's 
all. What matters three score years or more when 
they have been filled to orcrflowitig with the best 
that life can givef A man’s no older than ho feels, 
and my heart sure feels young. The past, too, is 
a most pleasant memory. It's a picture of progress 
and remarkable achievement in which I had a part 
—a most active part, I tell you. It’s a railroad 
picture, a picture wonderfully wrought. In the 
background is many a familiar engine and car of 
a type unknown to a younger generation—little 
wootlbumcrs and jimmies of link-and-pin days, 
mere playthings alongside the mammoth locomo¬ 
tives and their trains of today that are to bo seen 
nearer by. 

“What a picture! What a thrill it gives me; it 
keeps me young and happy. But it is a sad pic¬ 
ture, also. Many of those faces in the background, 
so often seen around the yards', at the roundhouse, 
or in the shops, are to be seen no more. Many 
of them are of men—buddies of mine—who have 
finished their work here and have gone to the 
Great Adventure. There are only a few of us left 
now and we see one another so seldom that it 
makes me sad at times. But today we're going 
to be together again; we'll shake hands and for 
an hour or so will live those days, those wonder- 
ful days, over again. I’ll find the boys d-own at 
the Veterans’ meeting, so I must he going. 

“ Going to tvalkf Sure, I’m going to walk. 
Don’t you see I'm nearly as good as you f I’m 
going to see the boys now. Goodbye /” 
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Be good, my dear, let who will be clever, 

Do nobl.e things, not dream them all day 
long ; 

And so make life, death, and the vast 
forever, 

One grand, sweet song. 

—Chahi.es Kingsley. 


TT/ie Birth of the Nation 

[From an address delivered July 4, 1851, 
at the laying of the corner stone of the new 
tvlng of the Capitol.] 

ffly DANIEL WEBSTER 

O N the fourth day of July, 17711, the repre¬ 
sentatives of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, declared that these 
Colonies are, and ought to be, free and indepen¬ 
dent States. This declaration, made by most 
patriotic and resolute men, trusting in the just¬ 
ness of their course and the protection of heaven, 
—and yet not without deep solicitude and anxiety 
—has now stood for seventy-five years. It was 
sealed in blood. It has met dangers and over¬ 
come them. It has had detractors, and abashed 
all. It has had enemies, and conquered them. If 
has had doubting friends, but it lias cleared all 
doubts away; and now, today, raising its aligns! 
form higher than the clouds, twenty million peo¬ 
ple contemplate it with hallowed love, and the 
world beholds it, and the consequences that have 
followed from it, with profound admiration. 

This anniversary animates and gladdens all 
American hearts. On other days of the year we 
may be party men, indulging in controversies 
more or less important to the public good. Wo 
may have likes and dislikes, and we may main¬ 
tain our political differences often with warm 
and sometimes with angry feelings. But today 
we are Americans all; nothing but Americans. 

As I he great luminary over our heads, dissipat¬ 


ing fogs and mist, now cheers the whole atmos¬ 
phere, so do the associations connected with this 
day disperse all sullen and cloudy weather in the 
minds and feelings of true Americans. Every 
man’s heart swells within him. Every man’s port 
and bearing become somewhat more proud and 
lofty as ho remembers that seventy-five years 
have rolled away, and that the great inheritance 
of Liberty is still his, his undiminished and un¬ 
impaired; his in all its original glory; his to 
enjoy; his to protect; his to transmit to future 
generations. 

Taxes a Mutual Burden 

F JR railroad employes to join with Manage¬ 
ment in urging a return to more reason¬ 
able standards of public expenditure with 
a view to lower taxation, is but to protect their 
own personal interests. Taxes levied upon the 
railroads have increased without cessation from 
$232,000,000 in 1019 to $358,000,000 in 1925, and 
for the first three months of 1926 were approxi¬ 
mately five and one-lialf million dollars higher 
than for the first throe months of 1925. They 
constitute the one substantial element in the cost 
of producing transportation over which Manage¬ 
ment has no control. 

More than (luce-quarters of all railroad taxes 
are levied by state and local governments. The 
national government has succeeded in decreasing 
its debt and tax burden, but the debt and taxes 
of state and local governments have been increas¬ 
ing at a much faster rate meanwhile. Costly 
administration can be financed only from taxes 
which fall on every home—on the home of the 
railroad employe alike with all others. They 
fall on every store, every garage, every public 
utility, on every manufacturer and every farmer, 
and thereby greatly influence the cost of living. 

It devolves upon the railroad employe to exer¬ 
cise his rights as a citizen in an effort to bring 
about a solution of this problem. Railroad 
Management cannot he regarded as seeking ex¬ 
emption or favoritism in a tax sense, for it can 
expect to realize only that proportion of any re¬ 
duction that might follow which its property 
bears to the total taxable property of the coun¬ 
try. Tt is therefore entitled to the cooperation 
of its employes for the benefits to be realized 
are indeed mutual. 

tolerance 

IIE most lovable quality that any human 
can possess is tolerance. Tolerance is the 
vision that enables us to see things from 
another person’s point of view. It is the gen¬ 
erosity' that concedes to others the right to their 
own opinion and their own peculiarities. Tt is 
the bigness that enables us to let people be 
happy in their own way instead of our way.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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Compete For Finest Section 

Foremen Over All Main Line, Branch Line and Yard Sections Are Given An Oppor¬ 
tunity to Win Signal Recognition and One or More Cash Awards 


T HERE’S a most lively contest on in the 
Maintenance of Way department right 
now. It’s a sort of “ Who’s Who and 
Where’s Where ” sifting out. Every bit of 
initiative, every ounce of good judgment, and 
all the foresight that can be brought into play, 
are being thrown into this contest with that 
zest of sportsmanship that makes all honestly- 
waged competitive effort productive of results of 
an outstanding character. 

This contest was inaugurated on May 1, last, 
and will continue until October 15, next. The 
players are the foremen of every main line, 
branch or yard section on the road, who will oe 
supported by the cooperation of their respective 
track gangs, and the game is to see who can pro¬ 
duce the best section or show the greatest im¬ 
provement within the allotted time. 

To turn the contest into a genuine honest-to- 
goodness performance, a real incentive has been 
created. Fifteen first prizes and fifteen second 
prizes totalling $1,200 and $000, respectively, or 
a grand total of $1,800, have been offered by the 
Management to the men who excel in the work 
as outlined to them by the Engineer Maintenance 
of Way, through their division engineer. 

The distribution of these prizes will be made 
on a very unique basis, and in addition boards 
indicating a “ Prize Section ” will be erected on 
(he sections to which prizes are awarded. Any 
foreman of a main line or branch section has an 
opportunity of winning three of these prizes for 
a maximum of $200. or a minimum of $100, or 
some intermediate sum. Xo first prize is less 
than $50 and no second prize less than $25. so 
that in any instance a suitable reward may be 
realized on any extra effort put forth. Foremen 
of yard sections may win two prizes aggregating 
$150 or $75. according to whether they finish in 
the first or second class. 

The prize groups are as follows: 

First Second 


At, r. Divisions Prize Prize 

Rest Alain Line Section. $50 $25 

Rest Branch Line Section. 50 25 

Rest Main Line Section 

Champlain Division . 100 50 

Saratoga Division . 100 50 

Susquehanna Division . 100 50 

Pennsylvania Division . 100 50 


Rest Branch Line Section 


Champlain Division . . 

. 100 

50 

Saratoga Division . . . 

] on 

50 

Susquehanna and P< 

snnsylvania 


Divisions . 

. 100 

50 

Best Yard Section Am. Divisions 


Class I Yards. 

. 100 

50 

Class 11 Yards . 

100 

50 

Section Showi.no ( 

iREATF.ST I Ml’ROVEMENl 


Champlain Division . 

. 50 

25 

Saratoga Division . . . 

. 50 

25 

Susquehanna Division 

. 50 

25 

Pennsylvania Division 

. 50 

25 


Every foreman, however badly handicapped at 
the beginning, has an equal opportunity in this 
contest. This is made possible by the prizes 
offered for the greatest improvement shown dur¬ 
ing the period. A careful survey of the physical 
and other characteristics of each section has been 
made so that each may be placed on an equalized 
man-hour basis. Condition of line, surface, gauge, 
switch conditions, neatness, drainage, and tool 
house and station grounds, to which findings will 
be added or subtracted the percentage of man 
hours over or under the standard allotted each 
section, will be considered by the general com¬ 
mittee making the awards. This committee is 
composed of the Engineer Maintenance of Way, 
Assistant Engineer Maintenance of Way, an As¬ 
sistant Engineer assigned to track inspection, and 
the Division Engineers. 

Sub-Committees, to be known as line, surface, 
gauge and switch, neatness and drainage, and tool 
house and station grounds committees, have been 
organized and will report their findings to the 
general committee. They will mark each section 
in the particular class of work to which assigned, 
in accordance with actual conditions obtaining at 
the time of inspection and a chart indicating the 
method of marking. A gauge inspection machine, 
operated by a Roudmaster under the supervision 
of an Assistant Engineer from the Engineer 
Maintenance of May's office, who will keep a 
record of the conditions found, will be used for 
the gauge and switch inspection. 

Marking charts will lie used as here given: 
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Perfect 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 


Perfect 

Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Deduct 
hours are ov 




Main Li 

ne and Branches 






Neatness 

Tool House 





and 

and 

Line 

Surface 

Gauge 

Drainage 

Station Grounds 


30 

35 

20 

10 

5 


25 

30 

15 

7 

3 


23 

27 

12 

6 

B 


20 

25 

10 

4 

1 


18 

22 

8 

2 

0 

r add to total 

percentage awarded each 

section the percentage the actual 

r or under the standard man 

hours allowed section from May 1 to October 




Yards 







Neatness 

Tool House 




Switch 

and 

and 

Ane 

Surface (fauge 

Condition 

Drainage 

Station Grounds 

20 

25 

15 

25 

10 

5 

16 

21 

11 

22 

o 

3 

14 

10 

9 

20 

6 

2 

12 

17 

8 

18 

4 

1 , 

10 

15 

7 

16 

2 

0 

r ad 

d to total 

percentage awarded each 

section the 

percentage the actual 


Total 

100 % 

80 

70 

60 

50 


Total 

100 % 

SO 

70 

60 

50 


Ji "Big” Oldtimer 

E LSEWHERE in this issue will be found a 
reproduction of Locomotive No. 136, a “ big 
freight engine ” used on a local run north 
of Whitehall some thirty years ago. The picture 
was taken at Chubb’s Dock, now Clemons, by 
Harold Walker, then agent at that station. In 
tlie cab is to be seen Martin* Gui.ly, long since 
pensioned. A. O. Gunnison, now an engineer in 
passenger service out of Whitehall, was the fire¬ 
man. 

According to Mr. Gully’s recollection the loco¬ 
motive was built at the McQueen Locomotive 
Works in Schenectady about 1874, and was one 
of the first hard coal burners in use out of White¬ 
hall. Its equipment included a small monitor 
which could be used only when the engine was 
standing, while a pump connected to a drive shaft 
was used when running. The front drivers were 
without flanges as it was considered that so large 
an engine would ride the curves more safely if 
they were omitted. In fact the engine was con¬ 
sidered so complicated that many of the engineers 
were afraid to take their turn at the throttle. 
Furthermore, the need of two firemen on eacli 
trip was found necessary, and these men were 
paid fifty dollars a month, whereas the regular 
pay was forty-five dollars with no extra con¬ 
sideration for overtime. 

The link and pin coupler and the bumpers on 
the front end are particularly worthy of notice. 


When Veterans Meet 

(Continued from Page 7) 

the Association, and that its aims are simply 
those of providing a means of bringing together 
in a social way those men who for manv years 
have worked together in the service of our Com¬ 
pany and who, for one reason or another, would 
now seldom meet in any other way. 

Mrs. John J. Conroy of Albany, president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Mrs. Peter Keegan, 
secretary, occupied the rostrum with President 
Gurney and other officers. In recognition of the 
very valuable assistance rendered by the 
Auxiliary in many ways, Mr. Gurney, in 
behalf of the members, presented Mrs. Conroy 
with a gavel to be used in connection with her 
office, and later, during the course of the business 
session, it was voted to donate twenty-five dol¬ 
lars from the receipts of the dance held at One- 
onta on April 18, to the Auxiliary. 

The. reports of the secretary and treasurer, 
given in detail, showed the association to be in 
a very prosperous condition and, therefore, were 
very gratifying to the members. E. W. Laloh, 
assistant trainmaster on the division and chair¬ 
man of the committee in charge of the dance just 
mentioned, rendered his report of that very 
pleasing event and it was unanimously adopted 
with thanks to him and those other members who 
had nssisted him in making it a success. 

During the time that the veterans were con¬ 
ducting their business session, the members of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary were in session in an adjoining 
room, with Mrs. Conroy presiding. 
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‘Defines The Ideal Citizen 

In a Very Enlightening Way, Harold A. Scragg, District Attorney for Lackawanna 
County, Pennsylvania, Also Explains the Transition Period of Today* 


Y OU gentlemen in your business are engaged 
in tlie transportation and movement of 
tlie things which supply the citizens of 
our great land. I do not believe that tlie average 
layman has any conception of the complex organ¬ 
ization, the constant care and attention to duty, 
and the skill that is necessary to successfully 
carry on your work. As district attorney I also 
am engaged in the transportaton and traffic prob¬ 
lem. My business requires that I keep within 
my jurisdiction the tracks clear and tlie many 
highways of modern society open and free from 
those obstacles and elements in society that tend 
to obstruct and interfere with the orderly process 
of life. It is my duty to see that certain elements 
of society represented by criminals are kept oil 
the move and confined in places where they can 
do the least harm. Every civilized society in the 
history of mankind has found it necessary to pro¬ 
tect itself against the small minority of its mem¬ 
bers who represent the vicious and discordant 
factions. The pathways and highways must be 
kept free and clean so that the majority of citi¬ 
zens may live peaceably and happily. Thus you 
sec that while you and I are both interested in 
problems of traffic and transportation, there is a 
very vast difference in the kind of commodity that 
we have to handle. 

“ In the solution of our respective problems 
and in the performance of our duties, we are all 
subject to criticism. This does not occur so much 
with men engaged in your business as it does with 
us who happen for the time being to be in public 
life. There are a great many people in America 
who feel that it is one of their inalienable rights 
to criticise and condemn all persons in public life. 
No one complains of just criticism. It is a part 
of the penalty that one in public life must pay. 
Hut there are a great many people who confound 
motion with progress. They fed that when they 
are causing excitement and urging changes and 
living a life of activity that they are necessarily 
making progress. All kinds of fanatics want mo¬ 
tion. That kind of activity has become a menace. 
It is because you gentlemen here who are engaged 
in a business which requires motion and activity 
along lines of orderly procedure and under trained 
leadership that I am glad of an opportunity to 
speak to you. 

“ We hear a great deal today about the break¬ 
ing down of the administration of justice and dis¬ 
respect for the laws of our country. Many people 


fail to look for the cause of this condition. They 
urge reforms and seek changes on the theory that 
all and any change of activity is better than the 
present situation. I am one who believes that 
there is too much legislation and not enough 
thorough study made of the reasons behind this 
growing disrespect for law and order. 

“Civilization has passed through many eras 
similar to the present one, and history shows us 
that about every so many years we pass through 
a period of transition or change in our environ¬ 
ment. I believe that today and for the past few 
years our country is passing through one of these 
transition periods, and that it is due to this 
reason mostly that we have so much criticism 
about the administration of our laws. 

“Our population a few years ago was essen¬ 
tially an agricultural one. Our laws from the be¬ 
ginning of this country, and the machinery to en¬ 
force those laws, were adapted to deal with an 
agricultural and rural people. This situation has 
changed in the past few years, and our popula¬ 
tion has become essentially an urban one. People 
who formerly lived in rural communities have 
moved into the cities. The progress made in the 
railroads, the advent of the automobile and the 
aeroplane have obliterated boundary lines in this 
country, and have tended to change the character 
of our population from a rural people to an urban 
people. 

“ The man in the railroad business, the man in 
the mines, the business and professional man and 
all others today are dealing with problems which 
are much different from those which presented 
themselves a few decades ago. So it is with civili¬ 
zation and society. When the members of society 
take on different characteristics and a different 
character in general, then it is only reasonable 
to expect that the machinery which governs that 
society must be transformed in an orderly way so 
as to meet the new situation. When we talk of 
a change in the laws which govern us, a rare 
opportunity is given to those people whom I men- 
t ioned before, who believe that any change will 
better the present situation. So in America to¬ 
day, in England and in other countries of the 
world, you will find many fanatics who believe 
that civilization is breaking down and that so¬ 
ciety as a whole is deteriorating. 

“ T do not believe in any such doctrine. I feel 
that there is room for improvement in the gov¬ 
ernmental machinery which controls our people 
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anil I believe that any changes which are made 
must be made in an orderly way. They must 
come as a result of a change in the general char¬ 
acter of the population of this country, and must 
be made by men trained in that work. We must 
not forget that a few hundred years ago the great 
majority of people had no voice whatsoever in the 
government, which ruled them. We must not for¬ 
get that civilization has made great strides for¬ 
ward in the past century. We must remember 
that this country under our present form of gov¬ 
ernment is very young when measured by the 
standards of the ages of nations. 

“ Our forefathers at the time of the American 
revolution were forced to resort to violence in or¬ 
der to effect a change in the government which 
ruled them. Due to the heroism, bravery and 
courage of these men we have been left a heritage 
which is invaluable. We should move very slowly 
and very carefully when we seek to effect any 
changes. The machinery of government must be 
given adequate time to cope with the changed 
conditions which it is called upon to meet today. 
The transition must be an orderly one. Any steps 
taken must be gradual and not made simply for 
the purpose of getting action. The same prin¬ 
ciples must govern the management of the ma¬ 
chinery of government that governs the manage¬ 
ment of great railroad organizations such as 
yours. 

“The great body of American citizenship must 
realize that the success of our government is de¬ 
pendent upon the loyalty of each individual citi¬ 
zen to its laws and mandates. Legislatures may 
pass laws but the approval and backing of the 
majority of the citizens is necessary to their suc¬ 
cessful enforcement. As railroad men you know 
that no matter what orders your executives may 
give, they are useless unless properly executed 
and carried out. So it is in the enforcement of 
laws. Unless there is behind these laws the will 
of the majority of citizens to execute them and 
see that they are obeyed, they also arc useless 
and simply constitute so many words in (he 
statute books. 

“As a member of the legal profession and as a 
public official I have every confidence that the 
American people through the regularly constituted 
offices of the government, will successfully cope 
with the present problems and bring about a situ¬ 
ation which will end the present disrespect for 
law and order. When this time arrives, wo will 
not find American communities infested with ban¬ 
dits, highwaymen, robbers and thieves as has 
seemed to be the case for the past few years. We 
will reach an age in American life when the great 
majority of our citizens will approach the ideal 
American citizenship as that ideal was described 
by a great American when he said: 

“‘The ideal American citizen is that man who, 
whether rich or poor, whether living in the north, 
the south, the cast or west, whether professional 


man, banker, farmer, or skilled worker for wages, 
believes in his country’s institutions and in the 
principles upon which those institutions arc 
founded; who lives a law-abiding life and aims 
to raise lrs family to be one hundred per cent 
law-abiding American citizens.” 

•This talk was delivered before the members of The Dela¬ 
ware and Hudson Freight and Ticket Agents' Association at 
Scranton. Pa , on April 23, last. 


Officials Plant Pine Saplings 

T REE planting was a novel feature of the 
recent inspection trip made over the Com¬ 
pany’s property by Colonel J. T. Lokek, 
vice president and general manager, and other 
officials. Scotch pine saplings from the New York 
State Conservation Commission’s nurseries at 
Saratoga Springs were planted, 300 at Blue Cut, 
12 miles north of Binghamton; another 300, 
three miles south of North Creek; ami 500 
at Lake George. Other and more extensive plant¬ 
ings at other points along the right-of-way also 
are being planned by the Company for this year. 

For some time past, the Management has very 
materially aided the Conservation Commission in 
promoting its reforestation program, and is now 
attempting to interest individuals and communi¬ 
ties in this important work. The recent plant¬ 
ings, therefore, were merely a demonstration of 
this cooperative spirit. 

Man’s use of timber long since exceeded Na¬ 
ture's ability to replace his drafts upon her for¬ 
ests, in her own natural and uncertain way. The 
need for an intensive reforestation program, 
therefore, has been most apparent for some time. 
Scientific study also has developed the fact that 
more and better timber may be produced by aid¬ 
ing Nature than by leaving her to carry on this 
work alone. For example, by planting trees 
artificially each tree may be placed where it is 
wanted and thus all available space may be profit¬ 
ably utilized. 

Tree planting may he considered as an economic 
problem, if so desired. The farmer with idle 
lands may convert them from a liability to aii 
asset by planting them with trees; the land 
owner may beautify barren wastes by turning 
then; into a forest; a fond father may establish 
an estate for his children that will continue to 
produce long after he has passed his way, by 
creating a tiinber preserve; towns and villages In¬ 
setting aside certain lands for a municipal park 
may provide an income against tax assess¬ 
ments; so may fish and game clubs, municipali¬ 
ties, the State and the Nation engage in tree 
planting either with profit in a financial sense or 
one that is to I* realized in the improvement and 
beautification of its natural environments. 
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Where The Money Qoes 

(Continued from Page 0) 


destination. To bring this about “ Store door de¬ 
livery ” has been proposed. 

Such a plan involves taking inbound freight as 
it arrives at the station and delivering it directly 
and immediately at the “ store door ” of the con¬ 
signee. However, many do not want the service 
preferring to avail themselves of the free time 
allowed them. Others want the freight sent to 
parties to whom they have reconsigned it, while 
more want to get it with their own trucks. 

One thing is certain as a result of the new type 
of loft building that is springing up in many of 
our large cities; where a single floor will now 
house a dozen tenants each of whom under former 
conditions would have occupied a small building 
of his own. If the railroads must come to unified 
terminals, so must the shippers and receivers of 
freight have consolidated shipping and receiving 
rooms for their joint use, through which all 
freight and express to or from the numerous 
tenants will be handled. This will save a great 
deal of the present cost of doing business with 
people so located. 

The terminal problem is the most serious and 
complicated that the railroads have to face. 
About half their capital investment is in these 
facilities and likewise, a great part of their 
operating costs are centered here. The operation 
of freight houses and the cost of loading cars is 
heavy. 

Add to all this the switching operations and it 
is apparent that freight starts out on the line- 
carrying an accumulation of expenses,which it has 
to travel a considerable distance to clear. Tt is 
felt that railroad terminal costs can be greatly 
reduced, but even so the rates paid the carriers 
constitute, in the majority of cases, such a small 
part of the total cost of the movement that any 
reduction in railway terminal expense, while 
profitable to the carrier, would not greatly benefit 
the shippers. If, however, the roads will take 
steps to help reduce tlie present excessive costs 
now arising from terminal trucking delays, rough 
handling and similar inefficiencies, great good will 
result. 

A new development in transportation is the use 
of the motor truck to carry freight over com 
paratively long distances. To many people tin- 
steady growth of this business is something of a 
puzzle. They realize the cheapness of railroad 
line-haul and the much higher ton-mile costs for 
a truck movement. What they fail to consider 
is the small proportion that the railroad rate 
bears to the total of all the cost items involved in 
a shipment by rail. It often happens that the 
carrier only gets about ten cents out of the trans¬ 
portation dollar. 

It is the saving which the motor effects in tin- 


remaining ninety cents that makes its use profit¬ 
able. In the first place, a truck movement docs 
not require the same expensive packing that is 
necessary to protect goods shipped in a freight 
car. In the second place, the truck gives a door- 
to-door service that does away with the delays 
and handling costs at the railroad stations. 
Finally, the service is apt to be faster and is 
generally more certain as to time of delivery. 

A firm manufacturing typewriters now use 
trucks to connect their Connecticut factory with 
their New York City warehouse, a distance of 
about one hundred miles. It previously cost them 
approximately one dollar a machine to box them 
for the rail journey. Each truck has three hun¬ 
dred partitions lined with felt so the typewriters 
nest into them without any packing. A truck 
will make the trip in a day and save three hun¬ 
dred dollars each time in boxing costs alone. 

It is safe to say that in the near future much 
of this business will be conducted with tractors 
and strings of trailers. When this comes about 
special motor trunk line highways will be built. 
These roads will be constructed with easy grades 
and curves, as railroads are. in order that each 
tractor may haul as many trailers as possible. 

This new business will doubtless be conducted 
by specially organized companies using the latest 
types of equipment. Their traffic departments 
will consolidate shipments to insure full loads and 
return shipments will be sought to balance traffic. 
'There will lie regularly published tariffs and oper¬ 
ation will take place on schedule. Finally, they 
will have sufficient financial standing to guaran¬ 
tee their service and to insure against loss, theft 
and damage. 


Help Him Find the Way 

T HIS life's a middling crooked trail and after 
forty year 

Of knocking ’round, I'm free to sav that right 
ain't always clear. 

I’ve seen a lot of folks go wrong—get off the main 
highroad 

An' fetch up in a swamp somewhere—almost before 
they knowed. 

1 don’t set up to be no jedge of right and wrong in 
men ; 

I ain’t been perfect all my life and may not be 
again ; 

An’ when I see a chap who looks as though he’d 
gone astray, 

1 want to think lie started right an' only lost his 
way. 

I've seen ’em circlin' thro' the dusk with twilight 
getting gray 

An’ looking for the main highroad—poor chaps 
who'll lost the leap. 

An’ when I see a chap who looks as if he’d gone 
astray 

I want to shove my hand in his and help him find 
the way. 

— Anonymous. 
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Heavy Passenger Travel 

O NE of the biggest passenger movements 
over our lines this season was handled on 
Sunday, June 0. Five special Pullman 
trains carrying 780 people, members of Medinah 
Temple, A. A. 0. N. M. S., Oasis of Chicago, and 
their wives, left Albany at 5:19, 5:39, 5:54, 0:1? 
and 0:40 o’clock that morning, for Montreal. 
The party traveled over the Pennsylvania from 
Chicago to Philadelphia, thence on a side trip 
to Atlantic City from which place its homeward- 
bound itinerary included New York, Quebec, 
Toronto and Niagara Falls. The trains were 
known in the order given as the Red, White, 
Blue, Orange and Green specials, and life aboard 
each was of a most happy order. A Daily Tat¬ 
tler, printed on each train, and other features of 
entertainment, added much to the spirit of the 
party. 

On the same day another special train accom¬ 
modated members of Karnak Temple of Montreal 
on their return from Philadelphia, and still 
another train carried 100 members of the 
Pennsylvania Kiwanis Club cn route from Al¬ 
bany to Montreal where the annual convention 
of Kiwanis Clubs was in session. 

The day following, Monday, June 7, 400 mem¬ 
bers of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa¬ 
tion were handled from Albany to Quebec, via 
Lake George, Lake Champlain and Montreal. 

An orchestra composed of our employes enter¬ 
tained during the boat trip, and at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec, where the Thirty-eighth An¬ 
nual Meeting of the association was convened, 


one thousand people listened to an entertainment 
given by The Delaware and Hudson Company 
Athletic Association’s male glee club. 

Each of these movements and the many ar¬ 
rangements necessary to the comfort of the 
tourists was of such a character as to elicit only 
the highest commendation of our service, and 
such tributes may be shared equally by the em¬ 
ployes of the Transportation, Passenger and 
Mechanical departments who in any way con¬ 
tributed to such an excellent performance. 


There are a lot of fellows working for railroads 
who spend a heap of time trying to invent some 
device or work out a ivild-cat scheme that will 
make them rich quickly, when half the thought 
devoted to railroad problems would yield certain 
returns, absolute independence and possible great¬ 
ness.—The Fusee. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

MAY. 1926 


Death benefits - 

$19,400 

Health benefits - - - 

10.060 

Accident benefits - 

836 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits - - - 

6.400 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

570 

Total benefits - 

$36,266 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Cast-iron Houses 

Cast-iron houses are one oi 
the most recent novelties in 
England in the effort which has 
now been going on for a num¬ 
ber of years to meet the prob¬ 
lem of modern housing for 
workers at rentals which are 
low. The cast-iron house has 
a concrete foundation, timber 
floors, steel frame, cast-iron 
outer plates, an inner shell of 
fibre board and an outside 
finish of cement and pebble 
dash, a tile roof, and brick 
chimney. After the foundation 
is constructed, it is said that 
the rest of the house can be 
"turned out” in two weeks and 
that the only men needed for 
the job are two laborers, one 
"fixer," and two tilers. A cast- 
iron house of six rooms and 
bath is reputed to cost about 
$2,600.— Nation’s Business. 


Rock Island Poster Brings $150 

An advertising pamphlet is¬ 
sued by the Rock Island in 1872, 
which contained a poem by Bret 
Harte, entitled "The Heathen 
Chinee,” recently brought $150 
as "the rarest Bret Harte item," 
in the auction room of the 
American Art Association. Only 
one other copy Is known to be 
in existence. The cover study 
is that of the noted euchre ex¬ 
pert, Ah-Sin, a Chinee with 
gleeful smile and a bundle of 
"duds," and the label “Ah-Sin, 
Hongkong," with below in type, 
"Ah-Sin, having read I’op- 
Kee’s letter—tound in this book 
—starts for Hongkong by the 
Rock Island route.” Below is 
a cut of a passenger car. The 
book is a folding pictorial leaf 
and cover. 


Falls Under Train, But Lises 

Eight freight cars are re¬ 
ported to have passed over 
Martin Burns, 38, at South 
Boston on Wednesday, June 2, 
but left him uninjured. Look¬ 
ing for work. Burns tried to 
board the train, but fell. For¬ 
tunately he landed in such a 
manner that his body was 
lengthwise between the rails. 
His coat was torn, but at the 
hospital it was found that he 
was not even scratched. 


Two negro porters were argu¬ 
ing as to how long crap shoot¬ 
ing had been a popular pastime. 
"Ah tell yuh hit was invented 
in the Spanish American war," 
insisted Mose. “ Niggah, yoh 
ignorance am shocking,” de¬ 
clared Rastus. "A man wrote 
a book called ' Pair o’ Dice 
Lost ’ befo’ Gawge Washington 
was bawn."—U. Rollem. 


‘Recognizes Ability of Railroad Men 

"Railroad people know more 
about running trains than we 
do,” declared B. F. Cheatham, 
quartermaster general of the 
United States Army, recently, 
when addressing the rail trans¬ 
portation class of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. In the event of another 
war, he explained, the War de¬ 
partment would favor the plan 
of transportation which deviates 
least from the normal operation 
of the railways of the country. 

That rail transportation re¬ 
mains the backbone of military 
movement and supply, especially 
in the zones back of the fighting 
lines, he also declared and ob¬ 
served that the motor vehicle 
has far from proven its ability 
to replace the older form of 
transportation; its flexibility 
and power being counterbal¬ 
anced by a high cost of opera¬ 
tion and the fact that its em¬ 
ployment requires a highly 
specialized personnel whose ef¬ 
fectiveness is reduced by 
fatigue. 


*Coi Easily Disturbed 

"Mere noise and the presence 
of people do not bother the 
birds very much. When they 
are nesting they are usually 
quite indifferent to such things. 
I saw one summer a robin with 
a nest over the entrance door 
of an Erie Railway station, 
where people were going and 
coming every few minutes, 
where the engines stopped, 
clanged, and whistled enough 
to deafen one, and where smoke 
and steam were blown in 
clouds; but the robin sat on her 
nest as undisturbed as though 
made of porcelain and sitting 
In the window of a china shop.” 
—John C. Van Dyke, in ' The 
Meadous." 


Some Service 

It is reported that a Big Four 
train after leaving Columbus, 
O., thirty-four minutes late, 
stopped after passing Wallon, 
O., to back up a mile or more 
to return a pocket book to an 
aged lady who hail left it in 
her seat. It contained all the 
money she had, she confided to 
the conductor as, convulsed in 
tears, she thanked him pro¬ 
fusely—and the train arrived in 
Cleveland "on time.” 


Group Insurance death bene¬ 
fits totalling $384,760 have been 
paid to 167 dependents of Cen¬ 
tral of Georgia employes, and a 
total of $183,500 has been paid 
in total and permanent disa¬ 
bility benefits to fifty-seven em¬ 
ployes since adoption of the 
plan. 


Employes in Goodwill Campaign 

Employes of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient railroad, re¬ 
cently purchased newspaper 
space to create new business 
and goodwill for their company. 
Local clubs were formed among 
employes to solicit business. 
At first the members called 
among their friends who con¬ 
trolled shipments, and upon 
local merchants. Through the 
medium of their employes’ 
magazine, the various ideas for 
getting business were discussed, 
voted upon and put into action, 
the most important plan being 
that ot newspaper advertising 
by the employes. The unusual 
copy, written and paid for by 
them created much favorable 
comment and has brought con¬ 
siderable business toward the 
company whose employes seem 
to believe in it so thoroughly. 


Reliable Bui JIggrasaiing 

The railroad porter was a 
very careful man. In his 
youthful days he had been 
severely reprimanded for inac¬ 
curacy, and ever since he had 
been painstakingly correct. 

An old gentleman approached 
on the platform and asked 
genially: 

“Is that my train, porter?" 

"No, sir,” replied the careful 
porter; “it belongs to the com¬ 
pany, sir." 

"Don’t be funny!” snapped 
the old man testily. “You know 
1 didn’t mean that! I want to 
know if I can take this train to 
Springfield?” 

"There’s no need, sir," an¬ 
swered the porter; "that’s what 
we’ve got an engine for."— 
Clipped. 


Railroads Largest Purchasers 

The railways of the country 
are among the most important 
purchasers of manufactured 
products in the United States. 
During 1925 the direct pur¬ 
chases of fuel, materials and 
supplies made by Class One 
railroads amounted to $1,392,- 
000,000, which was 3.6 per cent 
greater than in 1924, and does 
not include the value of ma¬ 
terials and supplies purchased 
indirectly by contractors who 
carry out construction, equip¬ 
ment building, or other work 
for the railways. 


Five thousand persons packed 
a tabernacle in Pittsburg, Kas., 
to attend an accident prevention 
meeting of the Northern division 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company. J. H. Fraser, 
general manager, was the prin 
cipal speaker. 
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Ideals 
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A S you think, you travel; as you love, 
you attract. You are today where 
your thoughtsihave] brought you'; 
you will be tomorrow where your thoughts 
take you, You cannot escape the result of 
your thoughts, but you can endure and 
learn, can accept and be glad. You will 
realize the vision (not the idle wish) of your 
heart, be it base or beautiful, or a mixture 
of both, for you will always gravitate toward 
that which you, secretly, most love. Into 
your hands will be placed the exact results 
of your thoughts; you will receive that 
which you earn ; no less. Whatever your 
present environment may be, you will fall, 
remain or rise with your thoughts, your 
vision, your ideal. You will become as 
small as your controlling desire; as great 
as your dominant aspiration. 

— JAMES ALLEN. 
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